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THE EXOTIC. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TARTINI. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED VOLUME-—-TRANSLATED 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


( Concluded fromthe last Rose. ) 

The vesper bells of the convent della Minorita 
at Assisi chimed clearly, and the pious fathers in 
procession entered the church, which was filled 
with the wealthy and noble of the city—as- 
sembled to receive the evening benediction,and to 
listen moreover to the gofgeous music which for 
more than a year past had been heard in this 
church. 





In thunders of harmony rose the organ’s peal, 
and manly voices in full, magnificent chorus be- 
gan the hymn of praise to the Eternal; more 
impetuous—more powerful swelled the melody 
like a storm of sound to its grandest point; then 
sweetly subsided, ’till its last echoes trembled 
through the lofty arches, like the whisperings of 
an Holian harp.—With the full chorus were al- 
ternated solos and quartettos, that melted the very 
soul; the first violin according with the principal 
voice in the choir. 

Breathless with delight the multitude drank 
the delicious sounds. Only toosoon were they 
gone! Organ and all were silent—the priest 
befure the altar elevated the Host, pronounced 
the benediction, and the service closed with the 
lingeringly uttered “‘ Amen!” 

The elder brethren of the convent returned to 
their cells, "till the supper bell shoald summon 
them; while the younger walked for recreation 
in the cross-walk, or in the gardens. 

“ By our patron Saint!” cried Brother Gaud- 
entius, the excellent butler of the monastery, “by 
our patron Saint, this vesper was a maaster-piece ! 
See you not more and more, how great a thing 
our Reverend Father Guardian did, when he 
granted Brother Agostino a two years’ shelter 
here?’ What think you, Brother Pasqualino ?— 
We see a miracle in this Agostino, who shall add 
new lustre to the renown of our pious abode!” 

_ “Tis not impossible!” replied Father Pasqua- 
tino; “I call to mind what a godless, unruly } 





sinner this so named Agostino was, when he 
came among us, and how quiet and thoughtful, 
yea, penitent, he now shows himself, though our 
reverend Father Guardian has never had re- 
course to harsh measures;—and I esteem his 
wonderful conversion as, indeed, nothing less 
than a miracle !” 

“ He will be a saint—I am sure of it!” ‘cried 
Fidelio, master of the kitchen, “they will paint 
him with his violin, as St. Cecilia with the organ; 
and he deserves it, the good youth! for I tell you, 
so long as I have been kitchen master, the 
brethren have never been so well pleased with 
my department as since we have performed his 
matins, vespers, &c., and he has played for us.” 

“ And is rot my cellar filled,” added Gauden- 
tins, ‘‘ with the most exquisite wines, which day 
after day are sent from far and near te the renown- 
ed musician? Heaven help me! if he should 
drink himself all that is sent him by distinguished 
men—and—sub rosé, by art-loving woman.” 

“ Be silent, Brother Gaudentius !” interrupted 
Father Pasqualino, gravely; “how can you 
speak of such worldly matters !” 

“ Well, well,” said Gaudentius, laughing, “ at 
least our candidate is no Saint! and think you, 
in time past, he has not figured in many a gentle 
adventure? Ex ungue leonem! says the pro- 
verb; I say, you can tell a lover, looking in his 
eyes; in summd, I admire Agostino, and con- 
fess with you, that our pious cloister has done 
well to open its hospitable doors to him; and so 
long as he is with us, he 1s welcome to all we 
have; but as to his being made a Saint, that is 
out of the question, unless the holy Father will 
canonize me at the same time!” 

“Homo homini lupus est!” sighed Fidelio; 
“ your department, Brother Gaudentius, is so 
closely connected with mine—yet you gainsay 
me at every opportunity, and pull me down 
to the dust, whenever I would soar above earth 
ly things.” 

“ In nomine Domini ! soar as highas you can !” 
cried the other, laughing ; “ J pull you not down, 
but I fear me, your earthly part is so dispropor 
tioned to your spiritual, that you will soon fall te 
the ground of yourself. For what conceras 
Agostino ———”” 
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“St! lupus in fabula!”’ whispered Pasqualino ; 
“yonder he comes, and with him the worthy 
brother Bimé.” 

‘Very well! and I opine that the by play of 
Brother Bémé has had as much share in the con- 
version of our wild guest, as the wisdom of our 
Father Guardian.” 

‘Therewith the brethren Fidelio and Gaudentius 
left the garden; Pasqualino joined the monks 
in the cross walk, and the space was left to the 
two who now approached. Father Bémé ent>r- 
ed with his companion, apparently occupied in 
earnest conversation. The latter, known in the 
convent by the name of Agostino, was a young 
man scarce one and twenty, wearing the mean 
garb ofa lay brother, with which his bold, noble, 
and somewhat haughty carriage singularly con- 
trasted. The paleness of his face seemed yet 
deeper from the contrast of his dark locks; an 
expression of melancholy was in his large hand- 
some eyes; his chiselled lips were firmly com- 
pressed, as ifhe would shut in the grief he could 
not utter; in short, it was evident, that he was 
the prey of some abiding sorrow. 

“Patience, Agostino!” said Father Bémé, 
“strive to banish your melancholy and have 
hope! All must, will turn out for the best; the 
worthy Father Guardian will leave nothing un- 
tried to help you.” 

“« And what can avail me all he does, while I 
must live divided from her? Ah! reverend 
Father! the Guardian can, indeed, help me to 
leave this quiet sanctuary unmolested, but fur- 
ther his power extends not! and it were better 
for me, methinks, never to lay aside this rough 
garment, than to return desolate into the wild 
world, and be tempted and led, Heaven knows 
whither !” 

Father Bémé replied with a benevolent smile, 
“not so, my young friend! you lack patience 
enoughto be a brother of our order; and were 
the Father Guardian to yield to your petition, 
and receive you among us, both we and you 
would soonrepent it. You belong to the world, 
must return to it, and you will find all right. 
Early have you learned whither precipitation 
and error lead us; give thanks to the great 
Teacher, and lay the lesson to heart. That you 
can hereafter be led into grave faults—that I do 
not fear, Agostino! for you have found here a 
conductress for your future life—Arr—from 
whose pure and holy presence all that is debasing 

s forever banished :’’ 


Agostino looked down, speaking in a low tone, 
as ifto himself, “you are very right—Art can 
preserve me from what is unworthy or base! but 
comes not ruin oft in stately and lovely guise? 
and therein lies the temptation for poor mortal 
man; he flies not the danger—rushes he not to 
meet it?” 

“What think you then?” asked Father 
Bémé sadly; Agostino answered quickly and 
earnestly.— 

“TI think you are wrong, if you imagine Art 
alone can keep the heart, in the midst of all the 
enticements that lead it, perve:se and obdurate 
as it ever is, from the right way. Such a mira- 
cle is possible only to Love; to the maiden 
whom the youth adores—who stood like an 
angel, at his side, when he knew nothing more 
of Art than that she serves to amuse us !”” 

“ Now know you more of Art—Agostino.” 

“ And you ask me, if I love, if 1 honor her? 
What I have done, may speak for me! and yet, 
by the light of heaven! what is my love, my 
passion for Art, but the image of my love, my 
adoration for Her—the one in my heart? Oh, 
beloved wife! knew’st thou how I have toiled, 
how I have struggled; how I have moved earth 
to win what blind fortune flings to a thousand 
fools—gold and renown! because I dream they 
can accomplish our reunion! Be still !—Ha! 
there yawns the Abyss—Satan lurks there—hid 
under a veil of flowers! no further! no further! 
the ground sinks under your feet—you plunge 
down—” 

“ Agostino!” cried Father Bdmé, greatly 
shocked, while be seized his companion by both 
hands, and shook them, as if he would awaken 
him out of sleep; ‘Agostino !—-in the name of 
the saints, what are you talking about? What 
is the matter? Man, compose yourself.” 

But Agostino snatched his hands away, crying 
with vehemence, “‘ Away, old man! vou hold me 
not! all the monks of your house, all your pious 
hymns and prayers keep not the bad Fiend from 
me. Yet think not I fear him; he has not yet my 
very heart’s blood, nor shall have it, how cun- 
ning soe’er his craft. Iam victor! Ha, see you 
him? yonder, along the avenue he goes! do you 
hear him? Excellent! admirable! grand! but 
only wait; to-night, by Heaven and Hell, he 
shall not gain much; he shall flee ashamed ; I shall 
be conqueror.” And, as if carried on the wings 
of the wind, the young man ran through the av- 





enue towards the convent, without heeding the 
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vehement and repeated call of Father Bimé. 
The latter, in affright, hastened to Father Ambro- 
sius, the worthy guardian, to inform him of the 
strange language and behavior of Brother Agos- 
tino. 

“ Be not troubled, my Brother,” said the old 
man, with a benevolent smile ; “sure I am, that 
no evil spirit hath power over our protegé ; and 
] know somewhat that shall soon change his mel- 
ancholy into joyfulness.”’ 

The moon was shining brightly through the 
small grated window in Agostino’s cell,and show- 
ed distinctly every object within. The occupant 
of the chamber lay asleep on his couch; but he 
seemed tormented by wild dreams. He sighed 
deeply, and murmured strange words from time 
to time, as if under the impulse of some invis- 
ible power. 

The night-wind blew fiercely without; it 
shook the vane on the roof and the gusts, moan- 
ing through the long walks, might have seemed 
to a fanciful listener the wail of dying men, or 
the howling and mocking laughter of evil spirits. 

It struck midnight. Scarce had the last stroke 
sounded, when Agostino rose slowly from his 
couch. His eyes were wide open, but their sight 
seemed extinguished; the muscles of his face 
were rigid ; he was deadly pale, and all his move- 
ments seemed mechanical. 

Slowly he stepped to the opposite side of the 
cell, where his violin hung against the wall; he 
stood still a few seconds, while a cloud passed 
across the moon. Soon all was clear again; he 
took down the violin; detached the bow, tuned 
the instrument, and tried a difficult air. Then, 
nodding his head. as if satisfied, he took the fiddle 
under his arm and left the cell, treading slowly 
and cautiously, and passed without stumbling or 
losing himself through the dark and intricate gal- 
leries. 

The Brother bell-ringer, sullen and half asleep, 
was going along the avenue to the chapel, to ring 
the bell for matins. ‘Piety is good,” he mur- 
mured to himself, “and profitable to the life 
which is to come; but yet-——Holy Francis of 
Assisi!” cried he, terrified, while the lanthorn fell 
from his trembling hands; “‘ Holy Francis of 
Assisi! Holy Virgin Mary and the eleven thou- 
sand saints! what is that?” 

Half petrified with fright, yet impelled irresist- 
ibly, he stood gazing upward, on the roof of the 
side building. There stood, on the narrow, per- 
ilous height, the figure of a brother of the elois- 


wind: but he himself stood motionless as a fro+ 
zen statue. 

The Brother bell-ringer, as soon as he recover- 
ed his breath, fled back into the convent and 
gave the alarm, rousing all the brethren, who, 
with the Father Guardian at their head, came 
rushing out with torches to demand the cause of 
the outcry. Trembling and stammering, the poor 
bell-ringer told his frightfulstory, which the pious 
monks heard not without shuddering; “ Holy 
saints!” cried Father Bémé when he had finish- 
ed, “most reverend Guardian, it is none other 
than our Brother Agostino, walking in his 
sleep.” 

“St. Francis forbid!” cried Father Ambrosius, 
much alarmed ; ‘“‘ but come, brethren! let us go 
and see the spectre. Be silent, all, and ifitis.as 
yousay, Brother Bémé, let no one utter the 
name of Agustino ; the adventure may else cost 
the unbappy youth his life!” 

And all in silence followed the bellringer, who 
led them to the place in the walk whence he had 
seen the mysterious apparition. 

There stood the figure on the self-same spot, 
but no longer motionless; with an expression of 
wild ecstacy he was playing a sonata on his 
violin. 

“"Tis he!” whispered the brethren one to 
another; while they eagerly looked up to the 
giddy height. Gorgeously swept downward to 
their ears the music of the instrument which 
Agostino handled with a skill that even he had 
never before shown. How can language de- 
scribe that wondrous harmony? What com- 
parison wouid not degrade it, as it now rose 
with magic swell, now softly thrilled on the rapt 
sense, while the brethren forgot their terrors, 
one and all, and stood breathless and entranced, 
drinking in the rich melody that seemed wafted 
down from Heaven! 

It ceased ; a cloud passed over the moon; the 
sleep-walker stooped down, ’till the mystic light 
streamed on him again; then with swift and 
secure steps he walked along the narrow ridge 
’till he came to the conduit that descended along 
the wall to within afew feet of the ground. He 
grasped the pipe with one hand, carrying his 
violin and bow in the other; wound his legs 
round it and slid rapidly and without injury to 
the ground. 

Father Bémé, in mortal fear, had watched his 
dangerous progress; now when the dunger was 
over, he could restrain himself no longer. 





ter; hus garments fluttered wildly in the night- 


“ Agostino! Giuseppe!” he eried, hastening 
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with outstretched arms towards him, whom he 
deemed saved by a miracle. The sleep-walker 
uttered aloud scream and fell senseless to the 
ground. 

““Where am I?’ eried Agostino, recovering 
and gazing about him with looks of astonish- 
ment. 

Father Ambrosius gave a sign to the brethren 
around to keep silence, and answered mildly, 
“ Among friends, Agostino! you have had a 
strange dream, that brought you walking hither 
out of your cell.” 

“Only a dream?” asked the youth, violently 
agitated, while he rose slowly from the ground. 
“No, no! it was more—ha! where is it?” he 
looked wildly round, snatched his violin, and 
holding it up, exclaimed, ‘see, see—there it is!” 

“Nay, nay, Agostino ! you are dreaming yet !”” 

Agostino shook his head mournfully, and 
asked, “‘ and soared I not upon the winds? walk- 
edI not on the moenbeams with him? Did we 
not play for awager? What was the tune?” he 
took the instrument and touched the strings as 
ifhe would play. Yet without beginning, he 
stood some minutes motionless, looking earnest- 
ly on the dark space before him. Then power- 
less his arm fell; he drooped his head and with 
a deep sigh said, “”Tis all in vain! He is con- 
queror!” 

“You are ill, Agostino!” said the Father 
Guardian, “go to your cell; get some rest; 
to-morrow you shall confess to me what lies on 
your heart; ’till then Father Bémé shall watch 
with you.—But you, brethren,” turning to the 
others, “follow me into the chapel; we will 
pray Heaven for the restoration of our brother.” 
Therewith he left the walk, followed by the rest. 
Father Bémé led his young friend back to his 
cell. 

When there, “ Lie down, Agostino,” he said; 
“you have need of rest; come, give me the in- 
strument, I will hang it in its place.—” 

But the youth refused, convulsively pressing 
the violin to his breast. “No, no!” he cried; 
“T pray you, let me, let me keep it! I am not 
ill! I have need of rest, in truth, I have need of 
rest! but how can [I rest, so longas I cannot 
equal what I have heard ?” 

And walking up and down his cell, he began 
to play ; at first, by way of trial, and in a desul- 
tory manner; gradually the melody became con- 
tinuous, and Father Bémé recognized the same 
sonata that had been so magnificently played on 
the roof. The notes, however, were less con- 





nected, less perfect than before; while Agostino 
strove in vain to follow the intricate measures, 
in which, while dreaming, he had so wonderfully 
succeeded.—He ceased playing: and with a dis- 
satisfied air laid the instrument aside, repeating, 
“Tt isin vain! He, he has vanquished me!” 

Father Bimé approached, and looked earnest- 
ly in his face; ‘What mean you, Agostino?” he 
said; “Who has vanquished you? You speak 
strange things, and I know not if I aught to heed 
them; it is eithor a mysterious dream, or a 
strange reality that has so moved you!” 

“T know not!” replied the youth, with emo. 
tion; “‘my head feels hot and feverish; [ might 
call ita bad dream, and yet all stands so fearfully 
vivid before me—TI cannot but believe it real. 
Hear me!” he gave a quick and fearful glance 
around him, “hear me! I will trust you, only 
you; for wo is me if it be reality!” He beckon- 
ed Father Bémé to a seat on the couch beside 
him, and began with stifled voice— 

“You know, my dear friend and teacher, what 
I have suffered, for the two years I have been 
among you; and the cause of my suffering. Our 
Art indeed, in which you instructed me, yielded 
me comfort, only because I hoped by it to obtain 
distinction, to win honor and renown, and thus 
to win her! Her, for whom alone I live and 
suffer! You saw my efforts; you encouraged 
me ; and yet, how poor and little seemed all to 
my impatient love! I lay toiling in spirit 
through sleepless nights, to find a way that 
should lead me quickly to the desired end! a 
means that might lift me at onee to the height, 
crowned by the admiration of the world. In 
vain! I doubled, trebled my exertions; you were 
astonished; you commended, praised me; the 
people were moved; but to me all seemed 
mean, low, and far—Oh how immeasurably far, 
from my aim, from her—from HER! 

“‘Itseemed to me one night in my desperation 
as if I could have pledged my soul to the enemy 
of mankind. Satan, according to my fantasy, 
anticipated my wishes. Among other ideas I 
had that of having given him my violin, to see if 
he could play something agreeable. How great 
was my astonishment when I heard a sonata so 
exquisite, so wonderful, executed with such un- 
rivalled skill, that it surpassed the boldest flight 
of imagination. I was enchanted—rapt—my 
breath failed me; then the devil handed me back 
the instrument, saying with a laugh of mockery— 
“ Try if you can equal me!” 

* And I played, till break of day, in vain!— 
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Night after night I repeat the trial; the Devil 
lays before me; Lam sensible I never played 
so well; but the difference between his perform- 
anceand mine is so immeasurable, I could break 
my instrament in pieces and forswear music for- 
ever—renouncing its consolations, and my last 
hope!——” 

Here Agostino relapsed into his gloomy mu- 
sings; but Father Bémé answered with a smile, 
“ You are an enthusiast, Agostino, howcould you 
imagine the fiend had really power over you? 
Love, care, ambition, impatience of this confined 
life, where no wish of your heart can be gratified ; 
impatience of every thing, and confess it! un- 
humbled pride, cll up gloomy images, rob you 
of rest, and keep you in a state of such feverish 
excitement, that wild dreams at night overcome 
you. Have hope! have confidence! you must 
doso! A spirit, a genius like yours was not 
given to be worn down and crushed by petty 
yexations. Be aman! trample proudly on the 
wrong that would bow you to the dust! And 
bend in deep humility, with trusting heart, before 
that Being of Infinite Benevolence, who will 
surely make all things work together for good!” 

“Twill endeavor!” answered Agostino more 
calmly, and giving the Father his hand: *‘ I will 
endeavor, as far as I can: but chide not the 
youth, who must endure and struggle alone 
against the passions that beset him, ay, you have 
well named them; love, ambition, impatience, 
rage! Old man! call to mind the passions of 
your own youth, and then condemn me that I 
have yielded !” 

Exhausted, he leaned his head on his arm and 
was soon in a deep slumber. Father Bimé 
looked at him for some time sadly, praying in 
spirit; then he called a lay brother, te take his 
place by the bedside of the sleeper, and hastened 
to the Father Guardian, to communicate what 
Agostino had told him. 


It was the morning of the festival of Saint 
Francis. All the inhabitants of Assisi, and an 
immense multitude from the country far and 
hear, were on the way to the Church Porticella, 
Where high mass was to be celebrated, in honor 
of the Saint. The secular authorities, and the 
various religious orders, among the rest that of 
the Minorit4, the deputed Bishop at their head, 
passed through the principal streets in solemn 
procession; the houses were decorated, in festal 
pomp, with many-colored cloths, with garlands 
of flowers, and tapestry and banners spangled 





with gold. Perfumes were burning; shots were 
fired, and peals of triumphant music were heard 
continually ; while the people expressed their joy 
by singing and huzzas. 

Before the greatentrance of the church a young 
cavalier, of distinguished aspect, was walking to 
and fro. He seemed little observant of the fluctua- 
ling crowd; but from time to time looked, ex- 
pectingly, not at the church, but at the windows 
of the palace opposite, from the roof of which to 
that of the church thick cords were stretched, 
whose use the young spectator could not conjec- 
ture. 

The firing on both sides of the triumphal arch 
before the portal of the church, presently gave 
signal that the procession was approaching. As 
it came nigh, the cords were drawn more tightly, 
and a wooden angel with golden wings, and 
head decorated with a handsomely curled snow- 
white peruke, flew somewhat heavily from the 
roof of the church towards the palace. The 
angel carried a large basket, and when he had 
reached the middle of his course, he turned 
quickly round and showered out of it flowers and 
bits of parchment on which were painted images 
of the holy Francis. Kettle-drum and trumpet 
sounded afresh; the populace shouted, and 
scrambled after the celestial alms, and the angel, 
though not without some peril and difficulty, 
finished his journey. 

The procession entered the church; then the 
doors of the palace opened, and two men, one 
of them evidently an ecclesiastic of high rank, 
came out; between them walked a young 
female richly attired, and of exquisite beauty. 
The young cavalier just mentioned, hastened ta 
meet them, addressing them with compliments 
and easy conversation; the two men greeted him 
complaisantly, the young lady smiled, and they 
proceeded to the church together. 

How like a voice from Heaven rolled the 
waves of harmony through the sacred dome! 

“ Hallelujah! 

Let the heavens rejoice— 

Let the earth be glad ! 

Let the sea make a noise, and praise the 
Lord !” 

The silken curtain in front of the choir was 
lifted by a pulley; and suddenly a loud shriek 
was heard, that resounded through the church. 
Alleyes were turned to the spot whence the cry 
came; a beautiful and richly dressed young 
female had sunk fainting from her seat; two 
elderly men, who seezied her relatives, were 
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supporting her, and the young cavalier before 
noticed was offering her a bottle of salts. She 
was taken out and borne home in a litter; the 
service soon after closed, and the multitude 
gradually dispersed. 





“Well!” said the noble Giorgio Cornaro, 
Bishop of Padua, to the worthy Father Guardian 
ofthe Minorit4é Convent at Assisi, “ well! since 
you pledge yourself forthe amendment of your 
so-called Brother Agostino, let him come forth, 
that he may receive our forgiveness, and a happi- 
ness therewith, that shall make him forget, we 
hope, all the ills he has suffered!” 

With a smile of benevolent joy Ambrosius re- 
tired, and soon returned to the hall, leading 
Agostino by the hand.—Agostino started back in 
no little amaze when he saw the Bishop; but the 
worthy lord cried with asmile, ‘Ha! my dear 
Signor Givserre Tarrini! You are grown, I 
understand, reasonable, peaceable and pious; and 
have come nigh being named a saint! But that 
Iam bound expressly to forbid, as you will ac- 
xnowledge, if you will do me the favor to recol- 
lect that you are secretly married to my fair 
niece Lucretia !”—‘ Most reverend lord,” began 
Tartini, confused; ‘“ What!” interrupted the 
Bishop with feigned anger, ‘‘ What, sir! would 
youdeny it? Ho, ho! that shall not avail you! 
I have witnesses !"’ and with that he threw open 
the door of an adjoining apartment, introducing 
into the hall Lucretia, the old Count Cornaro, 
and the Marchese Antonio Capretti. 

“ Lucretia! my wife!” cried Giuseppe, and 
threw himself at the feet of his beloved. 

“ Reconciliation!” said the Bishop, “ you have 
never a moment escaped my knowledge; Am- 
brosius informed me of all.” 

The old Count repeated the word “ recon- 
ciliation !” and laid his hands in blessing on the 
heads of the kneeling lovers. 

“AndI also forgive you!” added Antonio, 
well pleased; “I also forgive you, Giuseppe, 
the fall and the bruises you gave me; for though 
I lay four weeks with a broken nose, yet the 
mischance led to my reconciliation with the noble 
house of Cornaro; and so please God, I am to 
wed, at the next feast of St. Antonio, the aunt of 
your lady spouse—the fair Leonora Cornaro!” 

E. 








An English paper says that seedlings of -that 
beautiful plant, the Dahlia, have been sold in Lou- 
don, this autumn, for thirty, forty and sixty 
guineas. Careful cultivation has made this a 
truly valuable plant. 
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THE OWL. 

(Selected for the Rose.) 
There sat an Owl in an old oak tree, 
Whooping very merrily ; 
He was considering, as well he might, 
Waysand means for a supper that night ; 
He looked about with a solemn scowl, 
But very happy was the Owl, 
For in the hollow of that oak tree, 
There sute his wife and lis children three. 


She was singing one to rest; 

Another, under her downy breast, 

(ian trying his voice to learn her song; 

The third (a hungry owl was he) 

Peeped slyly out of the old oak tree, 

And peered for his dad, and said, ‘‘ you're long,” 


But he hooted for joy, when he presently saw 
His sire, with a full grown mouse at his claw. 
Oh, what a supper they had that night! 

All was fe iting and delight : 

Who most can chatter, or cram, they strive, 
They were the merriest owls alive. 


What then did the old Owl do ? 

Ah! not so gay was his next too-whoo. 
It was very sadly said : 

For after his children had gone to bed, 


_(He did not sleep with his children three, 


For truly a gentleman Ow! was he, 

Who would not on his wife intrude 

When she was nursing her infant brood, 
So, not to invade the nursery, 

He slept outside the hollow tree.) 

So when he awoke at the fall of the dew, 
He called to his wife with a loud toowhoo— 
“ Awake, dear wife! it is evening gray, 
And our joys live from the death of day! 
He called aloud, and he shuddered when 
No voice repli’d to his again ; 

But still, unwilling to believe 

That Evil’s raven wing was spread, 
Hovering o’er his guiltless head, 

And shutting out joy from his hollow tree, 
“Ha! ha! they play me a trick !’’ quoth he, 
“They will not speak! well, well, at night 
They'll talk enough !—Pll take a flight!” 
But still he went not in nor out, 

But hopped uneasily about. 


What then did the Father Ow! ? 

He sate still until, below, 

He heard cries of pain and wo, 

And saw his wife and children three 

In a young boy’s captivity. 

He followed them with noiseless wing, 
Not a cry once uttering. 

They went unto a mansion tall, 

And he sate in a window of the hall, 
Where he might sce 

His bewildered family ; 

And he heard the hall with laughter ring 
When the boy said, “ Blind, they'll learn to sing” 
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And he heard the shriek, when the hot steel pin 
Through their eye-balls was thrust in ; 
He felt it all! Their agony 
Was echoed by his frantic cry ; 
His scream rose up with a mighty swell, 
And wild on the Boy’s fierce heart it fell. 
It quuiled him, as he, shuddering, said, 
“ Lo the litdle birds are dead !” 
But the Father Owl !— 
He tore his breast iu his despair, 
And flew, he knew not, recked not, where ! 


But whither then went the Father Owl, 

With his wild stare, and deathly scow!? 

He had got a strange wild stare, 

For’he thought he saw them ever there, 

And he screamed as they screamed, when he saw 
them fali 

Dead on the floor of the marble hall. 


Many seasons travelled he, 

With his load of misery, 

Striving to forget the pain 

Which was clinging to his brain ; 

Many seasons, many years 

Numbered by his burning tears. 

But all in vain his wanderings were, 

He could not from his memory tear 

The things that had been, still were there! 


One night, very, very weary, 
He sate in a hollow tree, 

With his thoughts, ah! all so dreary, 
For his only company. 

He heard something hke a sound 

Of horse-hoofs through the forest bound ; 

And full soon he was aware 

Astranger, and a lady fair, 

Hid them, motionless and mute, 

From a husband’s swift pursuit, 


The cheated husband passed them by ; 

The owl shrieked out, he scarce knew why ; 
The spoiler looked, and, by the light, 

Saw two wild eyes, that ghastly bright, 
Shed their unnatural glare around 

The spot where be had shelter found. 
Starting, he woke from rapture’s dream, 
For again he heard that boding scream, 
And—“ On! for danger and death are nigh, 
When drinks mine ear yon dismal cry !” 
He said, and fled through the forest fast ; 
The Owl has punished his foe at last, 

For he knew, in the injured husband’s foe, 
Him who had lain his own hopes low. 


Sick grew the heart of the bi d of night, 
And again and again he took to flight ; 
Yet ever on his wandering wing 

He bore that load of suffering. 

Nought could cheer him; the pale moon 
He looked at now reproachfully, 

That she could smile and shine, while he 
Had wither’d ‘neath such cruel blight ; 
He hooted her,—but still she shone, 


And then away—alope—alone ! 








The wheel of tine went round once wore, 
And his weary wing him backward bore, 
Urged by some strange destiny, 

Again to the well-known forest tree, 
Where the stranger he saw at night, 
With the lovely lady bright. 


The Ow] was dozing, but a stroke, : 
Strong on the root of the sturdy oak 
Shook him from his reverie ; 

He looked down, and he miglit see 

A stranger close to the hollow tree; 

His looks were hagyard, wild aod bad ; 
But the Owi knew in the man, the lad 

Who had destroyed him—he was glad! 


And the lovely lady too was there: 

But now no longer bright nor fair ; 

She was lying on the ground, 

Mute and motionless ; no sound 

Came from her coral lips, for they 
Were sealed in blood ; and as she lay, 
Her locks, of the sun’s most golden gleam, 
Were dabbled in the crimson stream, 
That from a wound on her bosom white, 
Welled, a sad and ghastly sight! 

And ran all wildly forth to meet 

And cling around the murderer’s feet! 


He was digging a grave:—the Bird 

Shriéked aluud ;—the murderer heard 

Once again that boding scream, 

And saw again those wild eyes gleam ; 

And—“ Curse on the Fiend !” he cried, and flutg 
His mattock up j—it caught and hung! 

The Felon stood awhile aghast, 

Then fled through the forest—fast—fust—fast ! 


The hardened murderer hath fled, 

But tiie Ow! kept watch by the shruudless deady 
Until came friends with the early day, 

And bore the mangled corpsé away ; 

Then cutting the air all silently, 

He fled away from his hollow tree. 


Why is the crowd so great to-day ? 

And why do the people shout “ Huzza!” 
And why is yonder felcn given 

Alone, to feed the birds of heaven ? 

Hath he no friend, now all is done, 

To give his corpse a grave? Not one! 


Night has fallen. What means that cry? 
It descénds from the gibbet high! 

There sits on itstop a lonely Owl, 

With a staring eye, and a dismal scowl]; 
And he cries aloud—* Revenge is sweet !” 
His mortal foe is at his feet. 
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Probably itis not generally known that a cop- 
er-plate prepared by the engraver wears out 
in striking off the impressions, much sooner 
than a wooden one. ‘lhe former is useless after 
afew thousand impressions are made from it, 
while the latter will yield sometimes two or three 
hundred thousand impressions. 
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LUVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
Ruth and her Father. The burial. 

Ruth lingered in her mother’s apartment after 
Clarendon’s departure. She could no longer 
arrange the pillow on the cold hard bedstead to 
which that dear form was transferred, but she 
smoothed the shroud, and pressed down the 
snowy eyelids, and parted the hair, whose sprink- 
lings of white showed the first footstep of age or 
anxiety. No fear possessed her, for stronger 
emotions prevailed, aud drove the common 
shudderings at death away. It seemed to her 
that while she could kiss her lips, and press her 
hand, something of her mother remained to her. 

Mr. Raymond sat in the parlour, soothing the 
Jamentations that broke in sudden bursts from 
the children. He put Rosalie to bed himself, 
with more than customary care, told her that 
her mamma was in heaven, and that she must 
Jove her still, and when Ruth went below from 
her mournful duties ia the apartment of death, 
she found him with his head bent over a table, 
and his face hidden by his hands. A gush of 
tenderness rushed over her afflicted heart, and 
softened the memory of that fearful death scene. 
Was it not, thought she, the delirium of disease, 
that had operated on her mother’s last moments? 
It would almost seem so,—and with rapid rea- 
soning she resolved that it was so, and going to 
her father, for she loved him fondly, she knelt 
down, and entwined her arms arvund him. He 
seeined agitated and subdued, returned her ca- 
resses, and speaking in the broke tones of grief, 
bade her a fond good night and retired to rest. 

Ruth said her sobbing prayers, and crept 
shiveringly to bed beside the motherless Rosalie, 
whose quiet repose gave no token of her recent 
tears. She sought her little warm hand, and 
crushed it closely in her own, as if to feel its 
life; but she could not sleep. Tuamultuous 
feelings worked at her heart strings. 

“It was a wild death-fancy of that blessed 
spirit,” thought she. “ Strange, that God should 
have given such adreary exit to one, whose 
whole joy was to bless others. I should have 
thought she would have soared upward in a 
vision of love and joy.” “Oh, mother, mother,” 
she ejaculated aloud, “I could have borne to 
see you go in peace to your eternal home, but 
in mental! darkness, in despait! Oh God, it is 
too sad, too fearful!” 

The clock on the stair-way struck two, yet 
Ruth slept not, and suddenly she was startled by 








ey 
footsteps in the passage, and saw a gleam of light 
beneath her door, and heard the lock of he 
mother’s room turn. Conscious that it con\ 
only be her father, her heart beat very wildly, 
and raising herself from her pillow she listened 
intently. No sound was heard, but Rosalie’; 
hight breath. Ruth laid herself again on her 
pillow; her pulse grew more excited, her head 
throbbed with the excess of her sensations, 
“Yet why,” she thought for a moment, “might 
not love have prompted this solitary nocturnal 
visit?’ What could, or should keep a fond hus. 
band from the remains of one so lovely ?” 

But no reasoning soothed her, and suddenly 
that look rushed upon her memory. She started 
to her feet, threw her dressing-gown about her, 
opened the door softly, and stood by her mother's 
room. The door was ajar. Shrinking with 
almost a sense of intrusion, she drew back a 
moment, and would have retired, when an w- 
natural sound arrested her. It was not a groan, 
but a kind of prolonged hiss, that went tingling 
through her brain. Slowly, softly, with instinc- 
tive caution she pushed open the door, her 
bare feet making no sound, and stood rivetted, 
for there was her father, pale and ghastly, wrapt 
in a sheet like a shroud, holding a light in his 
extended hand close to the face of the corpse, 
now hissing, and now chattering, as he perused 
its still lineaments. 

Ruth had no longer power to stand. Crouch- 
ing down, she gazed as if fasciaated, when sud- 
denly her father’s ungracious antics ceased, his 
face became rigid, his form stood erect, and that 
fierce, fixed, strong look of hate was bent upon 
the dead. Ruth knew not how long it lasted, 
her own eyes seemed by a kind of horrible sym- 
pathy to open and glare upon him; her hands 
were clenched, her heart almost stopped its 
beating; but when the figure, for it seemed no 
kin to her, turned slowly to depart, she spraug 
to her feet, leapt with light but frantic steps 
to her room, and covering herself in the bed- 
clothes, shook in the tumult of an ague-fit. 

“ Speak to me, Rosalie, speak to me, or I shall 
die,” she whispered in her agony. 

The unconscious child put ber arms about her, 
and sank off again to pleasant slumbers. 

The gray dawn rose cold and slow, and a new 
agony came over her, in the thought that her 
father was a madman, and might have marred 
the corpse. She dressed herself rapidly, and 
went to the death-room. All was quiet; and 3s 
she unbolted a shutter, the dim light of daws 
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revealed the ghastly, but undisturbed rest of 
death. Ruth felt a sensation of thankfulness, 
and kneeling down laid her fevered forehead 
against the cold breast, that brought out no re- 


sponsive throbbing. Sunlight came, and lit up 
the features to a less fearful hue, and Ruth took 
her pillow, and sitting down by the body, reposed 
her head there, for it ached sadly. Nature, 
over-tasked, brought her repose, and she slept 
until awakened by little Rosalie’s hand clasping 
her own. 

There was a strange contrast to that bewilder- 
ing night in the proprieties of the breakfast table. 
Mr. Raymond’s manners betrayed no peculiarity, 
except perhaps a heightened cheerfulness. Ruth 
spoke with difficulty, her tongue seemed parched 
when she attempted to address him. 

“He is not mad,” thought she, as,she noted 
his attention to the children, his household cares, 
his preventive kindness to herself. “I could 
almost wish he were.” 

Clarepdon’s arm supported Ruth in the fune- 
ral procession, along the road where they first 
met, but she had no heart for the tender recol- 
lections of that scene. Her father led Rosalie, 
and she looked jealously and distrustfully uvon 
his movements, her grief almost shrinking to a 
span before her fear. No look or word justified 
heralarm on the melancholy way, but as they 
stood around the grave, and all eyes were bent 
to the lowering of the body, she turned hers to 
his, and saw again that look bent over the coffin, 
and heard a hiss, like the wind amid the cordage 
of a vessel, through his compressed lips. Her 
strained and breaking powers gave way, and 
she fell in hysterical convulsions into Clarendon’s 
arms. 

No one, not even Clarendon, saw in this scene 
any thing but the mastery of strong grief;—that 
terrible fountain of mystery was sealed. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


The Raymond Féte. 

Ruth, once the petted child of domestic love, 
the veriest butterfly on life’s flowers, was now 
to be the self-sacrificing woman; filial love her 
trial and her inspiration. Sometimes, she fancied 
‘growing paleness and tenuity about her father’s 
forehead, a variable flushing of the cheeks, and 
adryn ‘ss in the palms of the hands, that indicated 
disease; and then it occurred to her, that medi- 
cal advice might be necessary, but an almost 
Siperstitious reverence for her death-bed vow, 
‘nda dread, that the intimacy of a physician 





might reveal her father’s infirmities, deterred her 
from consulting one. It was indeed difficult 
for one so inexperienced, to tell the boundary 
between wilful passion, and a wilder halluci- 
nation. 

Three months passed away; the grass sprang 
freshly on Mrs. Raymond’s grave, and Clarendon 
began to urge his claims to a consummation of 
his happiness. 

“You are not mine, Ruth,” he urged, “ until 
I can see you inour own home. I am jealous 
of your lavish love for others. You have too 
many cares; there is a hurry and agitation in 
your manners, occasionally, ill suited to your age 
and temperament, and unlike the playful repose 
of formerdays. I will steal you away from this 
absorbing group. I want my own breakfast 
table, and those dear fingers peeping out from 
beneath a white morning dress, to pour out our 
coffee in twe cups. Beside, dearest,’ and his 
voice became lower, ‘I feat your father is grow* 
ing weary of my encroaching visits.” 

Ruth tarned very pale, but she rallied herself, 
and her sweet confiding accents re-assured him, 

A few days after, Mr. Raymond said to Ruth 
abruptly, ‘‘ We live too humdrum a life here. 
You are growing pale and mopish. I intend to 
give a ball.” 

Ruth started. “A ball, father!” (She had 
given up the more endearing appellation of her 
childhood since that night.) “You must be 
jesting,” and she looked mournfully at her sable 
dress, the tears coming to her eyes. 

“‘ By no means,”’ said Mr. Raymond rubbing 
his hands in great glee, “and here comes the 
proof that I am not going to shut up my fair 
daughter any longer.” 

Ruth looked up, and saw several men ap+ 
proaching with boxes and crates. They were 
opened, and Mr. Raymond called her attention 
to lamps, mirrors, and other articles of rare value 
and elegance. 

Ruth clasped her hands in silence, and the 
tears, no longer to be restrained, fell into her lap. 

“ Away to your room, girl!” muttered Mr. 
Raymond, through his shut teeth. Ruth obey: 
ed without looking up. If she had— 

Evening came, and brought Clarendon. It 
was in vain for Ruth to conceal her distress, and 
as composedly as possible she told her lover of 
her father’s announcement. 

Clarendon’s brow clouded. ‘We must resist 
this singular idea,” he said, “if only for your 
father’s reputation.” 
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Mr. @hesee@im soon appeared in high spirits. 

He had been employed in writing cards of 
invitation in Ruth’s name, and going beyond 
the village, included many persons of distinc- 
tion in the city, to whom he was a stranger. 

Clarendon and Ruth urged their objections 
with as much delicacy as possible, but they 
seemed to fall back as if cast on ice, until Mr. 
Raymond turning fiercely to Clarendon ex- 
claimed— 

“Itis not strange that you, sir, should wish to 
shut up Ruth as inanunnery. Had more eyes 
fallen on her she would not have been so lightly 
won.” 

“Father,” exclaimed Ruth, her susceptible 
nature at length excited beyond control, «‘ If you 
care not for me, at least reflect a moment on this 
desecration of the dead. Look at that face,” and 
she pointed to her mother’s picture, “ which now 
gazes upon us as we dare to slight her memory 
before the world.” 

Mr. Raymond looked up at the picture. It 
was taken when he first brought his young bride 
to the shelter of his home, and her smile was one 
of light and joy. Ruth followed her father’s 
eyes as they sought the portrait. Whatshe then 
saw Clarendon knew not, but he heard a cry of 
terror, and caught her, not fainting but trembling 
and powerless, as she sank at her father’s feet. 

From that day Ruth offered no obstacle to the 
féte, nor spoke of it to Clarendon, but gave her- 


> es 
“No, no,” answered Mr, Raymond, with a 


thoughtful air; “3 will bespeak your dress.” 
“As you please,” was Ruth’s reply, and she 
retired to her own apartment to weep anew. 
On the evening before the dreaded day, as she 
and Clarendon were sitting together, with aclond 
of anxiety on their usually serene faeces, Mr. Ray- 
mond entered. 
“Your dress has come, Ruth,” said he, fangh- 
ing. “Itis black, too—” 

“ Dark as was chaos”— 
“Sir,” exclaimed Clarendon, interrupting 
him, as he saw the convulsive agitation of Ruth’s 
features at her father’s levity ; “ you trifle too far 
with your daughter’s feelings; as my affianced 
wife, I claim—”’ 

Mr. Raymond darted a ferocious look—was it 
not the look?—at Clarendon, hissed a curse be- 
tween his closed teeth, and left the room. 

Clarendon,” said Ruth starting up, and lay- 
ing her hand impressively upon his arm, “I must 
not thwart my father’s will. I have sworr to it, 
and I will keep my word if it leads me to the 
grave.” 

Clarendon looked grieved and offended. 

“ Have I no claim then?” he asked. ‘“ What 
wasthe value of the gift of youraffections, without 
your confidence? You are too tame, Miss Ray- 
mond. The city teems with idle speculations, 
until you are a bye-word. I almost fear you 
love the miserable gewgaws that have changed 





self up, a passive spectator, to the elegant and 
costly decorations that were multiplying 
around. She often sighed deeply, yet tried to 
check her sighs, and talked to Clarendon and the 
children in secret of her mother. 

Clarendon looked on with bitterness, for al- 
ready the city rang with speculations on the 
Raymond féte. Ruth’s name, hitherto unknown, 
was noised with exaggerated expressions of her 
beauty and accomplishments, and an invitation 


to Miss Raymond’s ball was the envied objéct of 


the day. 

“Ruth,” said her father to her, as the fairy 
preparations rose with all the beauty that wealth 
and taste could give, “ What shall be your dress 
for the ball ?”’ 

““T wish none but this, father,” said she, 
tremulously pointing to her mourning suit, but 
seeing him look angrily she added, “I will ar- 
range some flowers in my hair, and that will look 
gaily enough.” 





this peaceful mansion into a show-house, since 
you have not had the resolution to stop this ex- 
hibition.” 

Clarendon’s spirit had all along chafed in 
respectful silence, and now that he spoke it was 
in bitterness. 

“Now am I indeed miserable,” said Ruth 
mournfully detaining him, as he prepared to go. 
“While you gave me your confidence and re- 
spect, I had sunshine on my way, but now, 
now— Astiar Clarendon, you must give me your 
confidencé. “1 know not how sorely I am to be 





tried, but I feel that nothing less than an over-mas- 
‘tering love will make you bear with me. Have 
faith in me;Timplore you. I am endeavoring 
before God to act rightly, but I havea dark path 
to walk, the more dark to me, because my sdul 
loves the open day. But you will trust me 
through it all; you will not take away. my sole 
help, next to God’s, your love.” 

Clarendon knew not how to interpret this 
wild language, but he saw the imploring eye 
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that were turned to his; he felt the tears that 
dropped from them, and the pressure of the hand 
pledged to be his own. Not long was the 
struggle between his light resentment and his 
affection, and he renewed his vows to love the 
trembling girl eternally, through weal or woe. 

The illuminated gardens already blazed with 
light on the following evening, aud still Ruth sat 
in her mourning suit, detaining Rosalie by her 
side. Her heart was full of woe. 

“ Come. sister,” said the child, “put on my 
beautiful frock. It is covered with flowers. It 


is prettier than this black one.” 


“ But Rosalie,” said Ruth, “it is for mamma 
that we wear the black.” 

“ Poor mamma loved flowers,” said the little 
girl evasively. 

Ruth sighed heavily. 

“| won't wear it then, if it makes you sigh so,” 
said Rosalie, putting her arms round Ruth's 
neck. ‘‘Let us wear mamma’s black.” 

“ Are you dressed, Ruth ?” said Mr. Raymond 
ina hurried voice at the door. 

“ Come in, father, and help me dress Rosalie,” 
said Ruth cheerfully, and in a moment she was 
on her knees, fastening the gay suit of the pleased 
child; her own mourning strangely constrasted 
with the new attire. 

Mr. Raymond looked gratified at the butterfly 
guise of his little girl, and led her away. Just 
then a strain from the band provided for the 
orchestra swept along the passage. 

“ Masic for the sacrifice !”’ sighed Ruth, gloom- 
ily unfolding the dress of rich silk velvet, 
selected by her father. 


Clarendon was there alone. He started with 
a thrill of wonder and pride as the exquisite appa- 
rition stood before him, and Ruth, forgetting her 
sorrows in his intense admiration, blushed and 
was glad. 
( To be continued. ) 








THE DRAMA. 
BY MRS. ELLET. 

Like the rich beams that light the ruin’s breast, 
Poured from the altar of the golden west, 
O’er ancient tower and tomb like relic spread, 
Hallowing with life the precincts of. the dead— 
The muse’s ray o’er memory’s realm is cast, 
Startling the shadows of the slumbering Past! 

Wide her domain; the Drama’s spirit dwells 
Where’er man’s breast in joy or suffering swells; 
As fair—as vast her world as Nature’s own,— 
The mind her empire—and the heart her throne! 
There flowers of loveliest hue and form are seen, 
Less frail than those which deck the vernal green ; 
There foliage waves, whose grateful shade bestows 
Undying calm on souls that crave repose ; 
There streams exhaustless flow—and fountains play, 
Flinging eternal music in their spray; 
And suns.and skies of living lustre shine, 
Shedding o’er earth a radiance half divine! 











IDLE HOURS. 
No. 3. 

The choral hymn of the matin hour begins to 
waken its sweet melodies from a thousand view- 
less ministers of music: in the distance over 
yonder tuft of oaks gemmed with ‘dew-diamonds 
among their hoary locks, the soft sweet notes of 
the woodland birds come trilling with natural 
harmony and joy. The gentle light of a sum- 
mer’s morn, dawning in faint rosy streaks upon 
the thin clouds of the east, ushers in the future 





“Tt was kind to let it be black,” she said 
bitterly. 

No light of gratified taste or vanity beamed 
from her eyes, as she stood in faultless propor- 
tions before her mirror with the folds of her dress 
falling gracefully around her; but her beautiful 
eyes were cast upward in mental prayer, and 
her voice murmured, “ thou knowest, mother, that 
Ilove thee.” 

Again her father’s footstep was at the door, 
and again she cheerfully bade him enter. He 
looked admiringly upon her, and presenting her 
abox, bade her open it. It contained a set of 
costly pearls, and she stood in silence, as he 
clasped them on her white neck, and rounded 
arms, and twined them in her hair. 

“She should be a princess,” he said exulting- 
ly, leading her to the drawing rooms. 


splendor of the day. The stars have melted 
away from the brightening heavens, and their 
beauty is swallowed up in the absorbing current 
which is running swiftly in. The dark hue of 
night, whereon were set the jewels of her crown, 
beams witha fresh and renewed lustre, and she 
greets her old acquaintance, the sun, with a 
bright smile of welcoming. It is beautiful at this 
hour of refreshing coolness, while all is bathed 
in the gentle dew, to watch the incoming and 
triumphal procession of the stately orb, to his 
accustomed course. His harbinger, the rosy 
fingered Aurora draws back, with delicate touch- 
the curtains of darkness, raises the tapestry with 
which his couch is hung, and heralds him in with 
mild preparation and by gentle gradations. 
Beams of various tints run upward toward the 
zenith, and spread arid mingle their light into one 
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bright mass. The brilliancy of the East increases 
and becotnes more and more vivid, ’till at last he 
springs suddenly up like a belated laggard from 
his couch and shows his shining morning face, 
on which rests the blush, with which, hackneyed 
traveller as he is, he never fails to present him- 
self before the world. One would suppose, that 
ere this, he would have become so familiar with 
the very best and most exclusive circles, as to 
give him sufficient confidence in making his 
entrée. 

Well might the votary of Mithra wait anxious- 
ly his appearance, and fall prostrate before the 
suddenly revealed glory of his presence. 

Lonely in his unmatched majesty, rolling daily 
over the vast plains and mountains of earth 
whence all nature sends up one universal chorus 
of gratulation; the cause of all that is fair and 
beautiful in this bright and beautiful world; it 
would be impossible elsewhere to find a more 
appropriate image of the Supreme. 

Time, in all its far cycles and revolving cen- 
turies has seen no change or shadow on his front, 
no wrinkles are there, nor does his lordly step 
falter under the weight of accumulated years. 

From the dark mysticism of Chaldee and 
Egyptian superstition, or the beautiful and intel- 
lectual incarnation of the Grecian ‘mythology, 
down to this hour, has he been the type and im- 
age of benevolence and knowledge. The archer 
god, the far shooting Phebus still showers down 
his rays as in that time, when crowding votaries 
thronged his temple and gazed on the tributes of 
nations to his authority. 

The green and fertile earth still springs into 
life and animated existence beneath his festering 
smile, or parches and withers before the terrors 
of his continued glance ; still his rays dance over 
the rippled and trembling surface of the sea, as 
it ceaselessly breaks in foam and murmur round 
his loved and chosen isle; or he gazes steadfastly 
down upon the broad and glassy surface which 
mirrors back his features. The air becomes 
vocal withsounds of harmony ; the low murmur 
of happy existence swells up around; “ wan 
goeth forth to his labour” and soon the awakened 
worldis busy again in its thousand avocations. 

The shadows, which of late spread far 
athwart the scene, shrink in their dimensions as 
he climbs the ascent. The haze which hung 
round his brow, hke the relics of sleep, passes 
from before him ; and the eye which could watch 
him unharmed in his first outset, may not un- 
dazzled gaze uponhim now. Like men he was 





modest and humble on first assu ming his author- 
ity, but as use renders it more familiar to him, he 
clothes himself in the austerity of office and 
rank, and frowns away the friends of his early 
hours. 

The delicate beauty of the young day has gone 
like the bud and promise of childhood, but it is 
succeeded by the determined evergy of youth 
and manhood. His burning eye exhales the 
dew from flower and shrub, bearing up with it 
as incense the fragrance of the petals on which 
it reposed. 

The chariot wheels of the day glide on _noise- 
lessly with unceasing motion, with that calm and 
quiet which consciousness of power always 
exhibits. 

The winged Hours whirl round the car and 
speed each on his separate mission of joy or of 
grief. The day has begun its course in beauty, 
but if yonder gathering of fierce clouds in the 
West deceive me not, it will not pass away un- 
marred. 

The magazines of thunder and the rain are 
there, and their vast black bosom is even now 
tremulous with the caged lightning It leaps 
and quivers amid their masses with ever restless 
and impatient motion. There will be a contest 
soon, in the wide arena of the heavens; rebellion 
against the majesty of day is brooding in yonder 
dark caves. Let us await the result. A. 


—_——> 








From the Boston Christian Register. 
THE HYPOCHONDRIAC CURED. 
(FROM THE EDITOR'S ODD DRAWER.) 
June 6. 

M called this evening and spent three 
hours with me in the Study. He evidently grows 
worse and worse. I never saw him so low spir- 
ited and nervous before. He has talked abou; 
little else than his own maladies and miseries. | 
cannot recollect that he has smiled, certainly he 
has not laughed, during the whole evening. And 
yet he has been more than usually eloquent, de- 
scanting on his own infirmities, in a manner 
worthy ofa better theme. He has argued like 
an advocate to prove to me that he is the most 
wretched and worthless of mankind. He bas 
seemed to find pleasure and to lose his doleful 
consciousness, only in the earnestness with which 
he has defamed himself and pourtrayed his dis- 
tresses of beth body and soul. 

It was manifest enough that his troubles were 
imaginary, by the very ingenuity which he dis- 
played in making out his deplorable case. He 
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forgot that the reality and depth of misery are 
never measured by multitude of words, or lu- 
gubrity of countenance on the part of the suffer. 
er, and that the sorest distresses are proclaimed 
through simplicity or silence. But while I could 
have smiled at his tale of unsubstantial horrors, 
Icould have wept to think that so noble a sou! 
should be the slave of such contemptible humors 
and led captive by such tormenting shadows. 
For M——hasa noble soul. I have known him 
vigorous in action, sound in ratiocination, wise 
in counsel, amiable and true in friendship. He 
issomething of a Philosopher withal, and what is 
more, a Christian. And even this very night— 
himself out of the question, he would sweetly 
discourse of the benignity of Providence, sketch 
toa mournful friend enchanting pictures of the 
beauty and hope of life, and unveil to the cloud- 
ed eye a thousand hidden springs of joy cov- 
ered up along the pathway of every weary tra- 
veller ofthe earth. If 1 were downcast, I would 
go to him for cheer, who cannot cheer himself. 

Poor M———*, he is indeed in a sad plight— 
bent upon tormenting himself, and what is worse, 
making a virtue of his self abuse. I have tried 
to persuade him that he is not singular iu this his 
malady of soul—that almost every thinker and 
every student from Ecclesiastes to himself, has 
passed through the same clouds and the same 
fearful baptism. I have tried to explain to him, 
that the Flesh and the Devil always wage a long 
warfare with the Spirit that would mount to vir- 
we and light. 1 have sought to teach him, that 
they often make their head-quarters the Stomach, 
and take possession of the digestive organs, as the 
parts of the man which have been mostly neglect- 
ed and abused, and which, nevertheless, exert 
acommanding influence upon the citadel of life. 
Ihave ventured to hint to him that hot biscuits 
and Cuba sweatmeats, which, in the maw of a 
Dike-digger, would be mere playthings of Inno- 
cence, in the ventricle of a Scholar, alas! are 
often the very vanguard of Satan. I have en- 
deavoured, like any Physician, to convince him 
that gloomy fancies and evil thoughts are engen- 
dered in the close and bookish atmosphere of 
the study, and black vapors born of the flicker- 
ing midnight taper, which never would assail his 
mind abroad in the genial air, andinquiring often 
for Wisdom, of God’s immeasurable and various 
book, under the natural and inspiring light of 
the Sun and Stars. I have insisted to him that 
the best soul in the world, cannot be satisfied 





with examining and reflecting upon itself for- 
ever, and is not worth looking at, all the time; 
but, must feed itself freely from other natures, 
and lose its self-consciousness often, in tracing 
and admiring the handiwork and perfections of 
God, and conversing and sympathizing with its 
fellows in the flesh. I told him, from experience, 
that it was better, often, to flee from the busy 
Devil of the mind, when he came upon one in 
his weakness, like an ‘armed man,’ than to sit 
solitary and magnify him by joining with him in 
unequal strife. 1 confessed, moreover, that 
often, when I had suspected that the adversary 
was approaching me under the mist of studious 
melancholy, I had started up suddenly, over- 
turning table and books, and made a precipitate 
retreat; rushing for protection to the company 
of some careless being—if it were nota child, 
then a Canary, ora Dog, or a Fly bathing him- 
self leisurely in the sunshine—with whom, 
straightway, my soul joined in league against its 
pursuer, and immediately felt itself strong. 
And, lest all these pithy sayings of my own 
should be unavailing, I opened the Book of a 
great thinker, admired as I knew by my friend 
—and read to bim how Schiller conducted him- 
self, when a‘similar but more grievous malady 
had laid npon him its ‘ever-galling burden.’ 
Atno period of Schiller’s history does the 
native nobleness of his character appear so de- 
cidedly, as now in this season of silent, unwit- 
nessed heroism, when the dark enemy dwelt. 
within himself, unconquerable, yet ever, in all 
other struggles, to be kept at bay. We have 
medical evidence that during the last fifteen 
years of his life, not a moment could have been 
free of pain. Yet he utters nocomplaint. We 
see him cheerful, laborious; scarcely speaking 
of his maladies. Nay, his highest. poetical per- 
formances, we may say all that are truly poetical, 
belong tothisera. If we recollect how many 
poor valetudinarians, Rousseaus, Cowpers, and 
the like, men otherwise of fine endowment, 
dwindle under the influence of nervous disease, 
into pining wretchedness, some into madness 
itself; and then that Schiller, under the like in- 
fluence, wrote some of his deepest speculations, 
and all his genuine dramas, from Wallenstein to 
William Tell, we shall the better estimate his 
merit. And also what that Jeremiah himself 
said of one in the like condition. “Woe to 
him if his will falter, if his resolution fail, 
and his spirit bend its neck to the yoke of 
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his enemy! Idleness and a disturbed imagi- 
nation will gain the mastery of him, and let loose 
their thousand fiends to harass him, to torment 
him into madness. Alas! the bondage of Al- 
giers is freedom compared with this of the sick 
man of genius, whose heart has fainted, and 
sunk beneath its load. His clay dwelling is 
changed into a gloomy prison; every nerve has 
become an avenue of disgust or anguish, and 
the soul sits within, in her melancholy loneli- 
ness, a prey to the spectres of despair, or stu- 
pefied with excess of suffering; doomed, as it 
were, to a life-in-death, to a consciousness of 
agonized existence, without the consciousness 
of power which should accompany it.” 
Nore.—Here abruptly ends theleaf of my Diary. 
What was the issue? Do you ask, gentle 
Reader? M —— is nowas happy asa Canary. 
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From the Charleston Courier. 
MUSIC. 


The history of Music is very curious, not only 
in its power over the human mind, its mysteri- 
ous influence over every thing in nature, even 
‘‘ knotted oaks,” as Congreve informs us, being 
sensible to the charms of music—but also in the 
medicinal power attributed to the melody of 
sweet sound by the ancients, and contended for 
even by many modern physicians. The learned 
Dusaux took up this idea some time since, and 
investigated the subject with much zeal and abili- 
ty. He was for a long time engaged in making 
inquiries and experiments upon the influence of 
music in the cure of diseases, taking his cue from 
the tradition that David was accustomed to re- 
move the mental. derangement of Saul by his 
harp. It has been a matter of much surprise to 
us, thatthe result of Dusaux’s investigations, so 
satisfactory as they were, at all events to himself 
and his disciples, should not, by this time, have 
led to the establishment of a new school of medi- 
cine, in which the only qualification requisite for 
the degree of Medicine Doctor should be that 
the candidates should know how to play a tune 
upon the fiddle. 

The ancients certainly record a great many 
miraculous cures effected by a tunefulregimen— 
as many, perhaps, as we now-a-days find attri- 
buted to Brandreth’s Pills, or any other univer- 
sal specific ;—indeed, we haye the authority of 
Theophrastus and Varro, according to D’Israeli 
in his Curiosities of Literature, for the state- 
ment, that music is good for the gout, and that 





even Aisculapius, the great father of the healing 
art, (and no cne surely would be sq mad, or sy 
ignorant, as to accuse him of empiricism,) never 
omitted singing a song, when he was prescribing 
for a patient. 

The effect of music generally upon the hu- 
man race, has not in any age, we believe, been 
doubted. It may safely be assumed, then, that it 
is natural for man to love it, and to be influenced 
agreeably by it. “ All are not men, however, that 
bear the human shape;”’ consequently, in exact 
proportion to our civilization and refinement, 
our species will be more or less touched by it— 
exactly as we find the beasts of the field, more or 
less effected by it, according as they happen to be 
more or less ferocious in their natures. The 
lively Vigneal De Marvelle, an eminent Philoso- 
pher and Naturalist, fully demonstrates the truth 
of this position by the following anecdote, which 
he relates as the result of his personal observa- 
tion. Doubtful in his own mind, as to what ex- 
tent ‘‘ music had power to soothe the savage 
breast,” by way of experiment, he got together 
a Horse, an Antelope, a Cat, a Dog, a Cow, an 
Ass, various little Birds, and other things. He 
selected a spot where each should be left as much 
as possible to its natural propensities. Every 
thing being adjusted to his satisfaction, he took 
out his instruments and began to play. He ob 
served that the Horse would occasionally raise 
up his head, and prick his ears—the Dog, a 
domestic animal, continued all the time looking 
steadfastly in the direction of the sounds—the 
Antelope listened to the strains with an appear- 
ance of pleasure—the little Birds, sweet feathered 
songsters, warbled away as if they would tear 
their throats with singing—the Cat sat by the 
fire almost unmoved—the Cow did not seem to 
have much soul for music—but the Ass, now 
mark the fact—the ass did not exhibit the slightest 
symptom of sympathy, but kept cropping a 
bundle of thistles that lay before him, like one 
whose pleasures are altogether animal, as much 
as to say in the words of an old chorus, 

“T care not for your music and your dances, 
“ Bnt if there’s any eating going on, put me down for two 
chances.” 

We shall indulge in no comment on the above 
anecdote, but leave our readers to make for 
themselves what application they can to the 
present generation; all that we shall, and do in- 
sist on is what Shakspeare has asserted, that 


“The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moy’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
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Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils: 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted.” 














LIFE. 
{Selected for the Rose.] 
(From an ancient Spanish Poem.) 


O! let the soul its slumber break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon 
Life with its glories glides away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay 
Come stealing on. 


And while we eye the rolling tide, 

Down which our flowing minutes glide 
Always so fast ; 

Let us the present hour employ, 

And deem each future dream a joy 
Already past. 


Let no vain hope deceive the mind— 

No happier let us hope to find 
To-morrow than to-day; 

Our golden dreams of yore were bright, 

Like them the present shal] delight— 
Like them decay. 


Our lives like hasting streams must be, 
That into one engulphing sea, 
Are doomed to fall— 
The sea of death whose waves roll on, 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne 
And swallow ail. 


Alike the river’s lordly tide, 
Alike the humble riv’lets glide 
To that sad wave. 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 


Our birth is but a starting place; 
Life is the running of the race, 
And death the goal; 
There all those glittering toys are brought, 
That path alone, ofall unsought, 
Is found of all. 


Say then how poor and little worth 
Are all those glittering toys of earth, 
That lure us here; 
Dreams of a sleep that death must break, 
Alas! before it bids us wake, 
Ye disappear. 


Long ere the damp of death can blight, 
The cheek’s pure glow of red and white 
Has passed away ; 
Youth smiled, and all was heavenly fair, 
Age came and laid his finger there, 
And where are they ? 


Where is the strength that spurned decay, 
The step that trod so light and gay, 

The heart’s blithe tone ? 
The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And joy grows weariness and wo, 

When age comes on. 





From the Charleston Mercury. 
CHIZZOLA’S CATHEDRAL PAINTING. 


A fine instance of the value of painting by 
means of decorating, and, in some sort, furnish 
ing rooms, may be found in St. Finnbar’s Cathe- 
dral, which has just been finished by Mr. Chizzola. 
‘The work is limited to the recess forming the 
Altar. The ornaments are architectural, in the 
Gothic style, and executed with that skill and 
taste that charecterize all this artist’s works. It 
was not our purpose to give any particular 
description of the designs, but rather to attract 
attention to them and generally to this ornamen- 
tal painting as a means ofdecoratingrooms. In 
churches and public halls, it is the only kind of 
ornament admissible to an extent in any way cor- 
responding to their size, and, without such cor- 
respondence, ornament loses its effect and ap- 
pears a misplaced puerility. In the interior of 
our public buildings, the eye is every where 
chilled with blank walls—it is enough to make 
the heart hard and the spirit dull, to sit in the 
presence of such inexpressive emptiness, such a 
tabernacle of colorless clay. Why, for instance, 
cannot the interior of St. Philip’s Church, be 
made to realize what one cannot help hoping for, 
on contemplating its fine architectural propor- 
tions? In private mansions, how much costly 
and cumbrous furniture might well give place to 
this tasteful decoration of the walls. Whata 
relief to see the simple and beautiful designs of 
the pencil, substituted for those enormous pier; 
glasses that look monuments built to vanity, and 
seem to say forever, there is nothing worth gaz- 
ing at but one’s own face. The present fashion 
too, of filling rooms with heavy furniture, is 
peculiarly unsuited to our style of dwellings, 
which are very compact and the rooms small. 
Whereas, by substituting for all unnecessary 
furniture, paintings on the walls, not only the 
real space will be preserved, but much apparent 
extent may be given by the illusion of perspec- 
tive—a thing very cooling and comfortable to 
the imagination at least, ofa hot summer’s noon. 
With more, then, of that simplicity in which true 
taste delights, with more of the effect of beauty, 
and less of the ostentation of cost, with more of 
convenience and durability, this species of decor- 
ation combines also the advantage of encourag- 
ing and rewarding one of the most intellectual, 
refining and delightful of the fine arts—an art 
in which our country has ever been lamentably 
deficient. We would venture to hope that it 
will not always be so, and that the artist to whom 
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we referred at the commencement of this notice, 
may have the honor of inspiring a taste for his 
beautiful art among us, since the gratification of 
finding it was denied him. Mr. Chizzola’s merit 
should ve well known by this time, but his works 
have been unfortunate. He painted a drop 
curtain for the ‘Theatre—it was destroyed in the 
great fire; he finished a saloon in the Charleston 
Hotel—it met the same fate. Misfortune seems 
to have tracked him with singular perseverance: 
“but when the splitting wind 

Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 

And flies fled under shade, why then the thing of courage 
As roused with rage, with rage doth sympathize, 

And with an accent tuned in self-same key, 

Returns to chiding fortune.” 


‘Thus said the great prophet of genius, and so, 
courage! Mr. Chizzola, and meet mischance with 
an eye as threatening as her awn; thou shalt yet 
imprison her in the cell of one of thy own gorge- 
ous palaces, and mock the hag as she has mock- 
ed thee ! thou shalt find that the sun has shed his 
light as well as his heat upon the hearts of his 
children. 


on LEAF & STEM BASKET. 


The Southern Literary Jonrnal has recently 
bidden a valedictory to its readers; expiring, 
however, in a blaze of lustre, which but increases 
the public regret for the necessity of its discon- 
tinuance. 

The attention of the public is invited to the 
Collection of Oil Paintings advertised on the 
Cover of this day’s Rose. So favorable an 
opportunity of cultivating a pure and refined 
taste for one cf the most delightful of Arts is 
rarely presented to the inhabitants of Charleston. 

Mr. O’Connell remarked in a speech in Parlia- 
ment on combinations among workmen in 
Ireland, that so greatly did the combination 
amongst tailors raise the price of clothes, that a 
man might go from Dublin to Glasgow, and 
after spending a day or two in amusing himself, 
return, and save the whole we of his journey 
in the difference between the 
have to pay for a suit of clothes in Dublin and 
that for which he could get them in Glasgow, 

Two duellists having exchanged shots without 
effect, one of the seconds interfered, and pro- 
posed that the parties should shake hands. To 
this the other second objected as unnece , 
“ for, (said he) their hands have been shaking 
this half hour.” 

One of the most remarkable literary jeux d’ 

it on record was the specimen of a newspa- 
per, about to be undertaken some dozen years 
ae since in England, by Mr. Buckingham. 

e wished to circulate 40,000 copies; and in 
order to avoid the tax of four pence on each 
copy, to which it would have been subjected as a 
paper of news, he devised the ingenious expe- 
dient of filling the specimen number with pre- 
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dictions, which could not be taxed. Several of 
his predictions actually came to pass, among the 
most remarkable of which were the following: 
‘“‘f, Catholic relief bill passed, and O’Connell 
in parliament. 2. Reform in the representation, 
and Cobbett sent in as a member. ?. Change 
in the administration, Lord. Brougham on the 
woolsack, and Mr. Jeffrey Lord Advocate of 
Scotland. 4. Revolution in Poland, and War. 
saw declared free. 5. Charles X. driven out of 
France, and living in exile in Austria. 6. La 
Fayette at the head of the National Guards, &c.” 

There is a gentleman residing in Abbeville 
District, 8S. C., who has lived to the advanced 
age of more than one hundred years; and what 
is very remarkable, such is his activity in busi- 
ness, that he frequently drives his wagon to 
Hamburgh, loaded with cotton, a distance of 70 
miles. The old gentleman is quite healthy, and 
bids fair to survive the frosts of many coming 
winters. 

The Charleston Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany have commenced paying interest on all 
sums over Fifty Dollars received on deposit. 
An excellent regulation for those who have oc- 
casional money to spare for a short period. 

One of the most remarkable effects of the 
wind, during a late great gale at the North, was 
the starting off of a Mrge eight wheeled car on 
the Newark rail road, which went up a rising 
grade at a rapidity seldom seen in any case. 

The largest sum probably ever offered for a 
single picture was for the Raising of Lazarus, now 
in London, painted by an old Italian artist, Se- 
bastian del Piombo. Mr. Beckford offered Mr. 
Angerstein twenty thousand pounds for it. Mr. 
Angerstein, however, insisted upon guineas, and 
therefore the negotiation dropped. 

The first impulse was given to the culture of 
the rose in France at the commencement of the 
pr. sent century, under the auspices of the Em- 
press Josephine, whu caused her own name to 
be traced in the parterres at Malmaison with a 
plantation of the rarest roses, at considerable 
expense, by Dupont, the gardener and founder 
of the celebrated collection attached to the Lux- 
embourg Palace. 

M. Decuppis, with a telescope of Cauchoix 
has, with the astronomers of the Roman College, 
plainly distinguished five rings round Saturn, 
and counted seven satellites; the distance of j 
which from the planet may be represented by 1, 
2, 4,8, I6—64; so that there is a great interval, 
(perhaps to be filled by fresh observations) be- 
tween the two last. 

The Editor of the New York Herald avers 


_that he belongs to no party but that of intellect, 


independence, philosophy, woman, and the 
Almighty Dollar. : 

When we reflect, says the Boston Weekly 
Magazine, that every mother has children of 
surprising genius, it is matter of serious inquiry, 
where all the ordinary men come from who cross 
our path in every day life. 


Erratum.—In the last Rose, in the Sketch of 
the Blind Pastor, 4th line, for *‘ All fields that 
promis’d a full harvest’s store,” read “ At fields, 
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EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINTINGS. 

A splendid collection of upwards of ONE HUNDRED FINE OIL PAINT. | 
INGS, by some of the most celebrated masters of the Old School, have just | 
arrived in this city, direct from Europe; embracing a great variety of subjects, 
The principal part of this collection, for more than a century formed the Cabinet 
of a Nobleman in Europe, and have been collected with great care and judgment, 
and at an enormous expense. ; 

Among them will be found some of the works of P. P. Rubens, H. Holbein, 
P. Neefs, Van Der Merilen, Carlo Dolci, Gaspar Poussin, Nicholas Poussin, 
Rosa de Tivoli, J. Ruysdael, Wilson, &c., togetl:er with many other beautiful and 
rare specimens, not to be comprised in the limits of an advertisement. , 

These Paintings are now exhibiting at one of the new stores of Mr. Robb, in 
King-street, a little below Market-street, for a few days. 

Hours of exhibition from 9 o’clock, A. M.to 2, P. M, from 3 to 5, P.M., and 
from half past 6 to 9 P. M. . 

Tickets of admission 25 cents each. Season Tickets One Dollar. To be 
had at Messrs. Torp, Unger & Herwig’s Music Saloon, 197 King-street, opposite 
the Exhibition Room. 


Any of the Paintings may be purchased at private sale. Feb. 16. 





{THOMAS E. DENAUX, a Native of Paris, respectfully offers his ser- 
vices to the Ladies and Gentlemen of this City in the capacity of Teacher of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

He refers to the following Gentlemen—Rev. C. Hanckel, Hon. H. L. Pinck- 
ney, Rev. J. Stuart Hanckel, Thos. W. Malone, Esq., Edward North, M. D., 
Hon. James Smith Rhett, Edward W. North, M. D. 

Any communication directed to him and left at Mr. John P. Beile’s Bookstore, 
King-street, will be punctually attended to. tf Feb. 16. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 


Dr. 8. H. Dickson, Charleston. 
John Ewan, " 

Mrs. Penland, Mecklenburgh, Tenn. 
Miss H. Elizabeth A. Ramsey, Do. 
Mrs. T. J. Young, John’s Island. 

Mr. A. Champion, Savannah, Geo. 


Mrs. Mary B. Mansur, Newburyport, Mass. 
Dr. Wm. M. Lee, Georgetown. 


Che Southern Rose, 
EDITED BY MES. CAROLINE GILMAN, 
Is published every other Saturday, 


AT TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 














AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Boston, Mass.—Wnu. Crossy, 147 Washington| Edisto Island.—Reference to A. A. G1LLine. 
street. Savannah.—Reference to Cyrus B. Carter. 

Augusta, Geo.—T. Stvy. Walterboro’—C Hares G. Sroxes. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Meecu & Dinnies. Sumter. —P. O’Surtivay. 

Columbia S. C.—Reference to I. C. Moraan. 






































